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We offer standard size trade package— 
small lots to carloads 
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Chlorate for Weed Control 
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and all other chemicals necessary for the production of 
farm and orchard crops. Your inquiries will be welcome. 
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Positive Trends in Potato Marketing 


ROY A. PORTER, Elba, New York 


Progress is the measure by which we determine whether we 
passively exist, succeed or fail. Its forces are like those of a 
mighty river: positive and in a definite direction. For those 
who follow the flow and work with the current, success is the 
goal. For those who thwart the current, doubtless failure will 
be the result. 


Prior to the World War there had been for generations com- 
paratively little progress in potato culture, handling or market- 
ing. With the war and as a wartime measure standard grades 
were established which revolutionized the industry in all its as- 
pects. For the first time, quality of a definite degree was em- 
phasized and at once the whole structure was affected; The 
industry was found wanting because there had been no progress. 
A new era had come and with it rapidly followed marked progress 
in cultural, handling, and marketing methods—all very closely 
interrelated and interlocked, because the new standard of quality 
demanded better culture and better handling, which, in turn, 
demanded better marketing. 


Potatoes were no longer potatoes. There were kinds, colors, 
sizes, grades. Then, almost at once, progress demanded that 
these better potatoes should be taken from the realm of base 
commodities and handled as food-stuff should be handled—in 
packages: and that certain definite information should be placed 
on the packages for the protection of all parties in the distribu- 
tion of this very important item in our daily diet. 


Thus, in the short space of about fifteen years, greater prog- 
ress was recorded in the potato industry than in all its previous 
history. The compelling forces of progress brought about im- 
proved methods of culture by the use of better seed, fertilization, 
cultivation, disease and insect control. The same progress com- 
pelled better practices in harvesting, warehousing and grading; 
and finally the same forces have compelled the use of clean and 
smaller containers, proper classification and description, more 
particlular and competent salesmanship. All of this has con- 
tributed during this progressive period to the enrichment of the 
industry, both ethically and financially. 


Thus, having reached a comparatively high plane in the potato 
industry—the question arises, will further progress be made 
and, if so, in what directions? During the past few years efforts 
have been made to enhance the value of potatoes of especia!! 
fine quality by special preparation and consumer packages. 
While a very small percentage of each year’s crop has been mar- 
keted in this fashion, nevertheless, progress has been made and 
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fancy potatoes in consumer packages are in demand and the 
demand seems to be increasing in a very healthy manner. It 
appears, therefore, that consideration should be given to two 
definite trends—one involving cleaning in preparation for market 
—the other, small packages suitable for merchandising directly 
to the consumer. 


Cleaning potatoes for market has been resorted to in the past 
generally as a means of making very dirty, unmerchantable stock 
suitable for sale. The idea of cleaning potatoes to make them 
more merchantable and attractive to the consumer is quite new. 
Washing vegetables such as celery, carrots, turnips, beets, and 
spinach is now a general practice. Trade demands clean vegeta- 
bles. Each year the volume of unfinished or rough vegetables 
that can be marketed is smaller. Appearance is becoming a 
great factor in marketing. Cleanliness suggests wholesomeness 
and healthfulness. It is a most logical expectation, therefore, 
that clean potatoes will supplant dirty potatoes and that the 
practice of cleaning for market will become more general quite 
rapidly. 


With the recent development of brushing devices which remove 
the dirt and polish the skins of the potatoes, the problem of 
cleaning has been greatly simplified and the cost reduced to a 
point where the operation can be made profitable without a pro- 
hibitive premium in the retail price which would discourage the 
use of cleaned potatoes. 


Washing is a satisfactory method of cleaning. However, in- 
volving, as it does, the problems of water supply, plumbing, 
expensive washing and drying exquipment, considerable ware- 
house space and power and all of the attendant cost of overhead, 
washing is considerably more expensive than brushing. There 
is a grave question also as to whether washing is as satisfactory 
as brushing under most conditions. Of course, brushing is not 
as effective as washing, if the soil adheres to the tubers like a 
paste or if the tubers are wet before processing. 


However, under most soil conditions and with reasonably 
dry tubers brushing is very effective and gives the potatoes a 
clean, bright appearance which can not be surpassed by the 
more expensive method of washing. 


3rushing devices now perfected, either attach to or become a 
part of the up-to-date grading line. No labor is required to 
perform the operation when so assembled. It is a mechanical 
process and is performed while the potatoes are in progress to 
the sorting table. Brushing before grading greatly facilitates 
this hand operation because with the dirt removed, the defects 
and blemishes, which must be rejected, are more easily seen 
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and can be removed more rapidly. At the same time a better 
pack is insured, 


The demand for cleaned potatoes, at a compensating premium 
over rough stock, exceeds the supply, and will continue to do so 
until cleaning becomes a general practice. Regardless of market 
conditions, cleaned potatoes sell easier and with less sales 
expense. 


The cleaning of potatoes before marketing is as sound eco- 
nomically as any process through which any food commodity 
may be put before reaching the consumer. Cleaning assures the 
elimination of dirt at every stage in the handling of the potato. 
It means clean, attractive packages, clean warehouses, clean 
stores, clean kitchens, clean utensils and clean hands. What 
other commodity is sold with dirt? Perhaps cleaning potatoes 
for the consumer will have the effect of greater attractiveness, 
a broader outlet and real consumer satisfaction. 


Methods of retail food distribution have changed rapidly in 
the past few years. Very few commodities are sold in bulk. 
Practically everything is sold in standard retail or consumer con- 
tainers. The tendency is to do away with all bulk sales at retail 
in order to prevent waste or shrinkages, to give sanitary service 
and to conserve space and time. Potatoes remain the greatest 
bulk item in the list of food-stuffs and have been the slowest 
of all to find expression in terms of modern merchandising. 


The recent development of automatic bag filling machines has 
been responsible for a quick acceleration in the use of consumer 
sized packages for potatoes and other vegetables. Produced 
for the purpose of filling a limited demand on the part of a few 
bold pioneers in the realm of small packages (which were chosen 
as a means of merchandising carefully selected and very fancy 
potatoes to particular and discriminating trade) these machines 
were quickly adapted to extensive commercial use in some sec- 
tions and the consumer package for potatoes became a reality. 


The machines had the effect also of standardizing the bag as 
the correct consumer package instead of the box or carton which 
were used somewhat in the beginning of the package movement. 


It is a far cry from the old 165-pound heavy burlap bag to 
the light weight cotton, open mesh or fabric bags generally in 
15-pound size, with bright colors, neatly printed and carrying 
the packer’s brand and advertising. Nevertheless, the change 
has come and the demand of the times seems to approve of the 
change and urge the expansion of the use of the consumer pack- 
age. 


The success of the movement is without doubt dependent on 
the maintenance of a high standard of quality in all consumer 
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packages. Their first use was primarily for the purpose of 
marketing a superior product, as compared with their later use 
as a convenience in distribution. The implication-of quality and 
originality adheres to all retail packages. 


Just so long as this implication continues to apply to consumer 
packages of potatoes, so long will the users of potatoes welcome 
the retail packages and promote its use. 


There has been a belief that the added expense involved in 
consumer packages is not justified with a commodity like pota- 
toes. The error in this reasoning lies in the fact that the cost 
of packaging does not add a great burden to the retail price, 
thanks to the new machinery developed for the purpose. It costs 
less to weigh out a retail order on the farm or in the warehouse 
than in the store and the difference between the cost of a large 
container and its equivalent in small containers is not great, 
especially when the cost of other retail containers must be added 
to the cost of the large container before the retail distribution 
is made. 


The efficient mechanical set up which is now possible, involving 
brushing, sizing, grading, bagging, and closing the bags in one 
continuous operation has so reduced the cost of packaging that 
the surcharge for overhead should not be a penalty for the con- 
sumer package. 


Undoubtedly, the greatest advantage in the consumer package 
for potatoes lies in its advertising power. Consumer demand, 
when correctly satisfied, is the greatest demand on earth. Large 
containers seldom reach the consumer. Small containers do. 
Brands, trade marks, names and quality are associated with and 
form a definite link between the producer or dealer and his con- 
sumer. The business-getting power of one peck bag is far 
greater than that of a carload of ten peck bags that get no 
nearer to the consumer than the back room of the retail store. 


Thus, in conclusion, great progress has been made and is 
being made in the potato industry. The demand for high quality 
has been and is the impelling force in production, handling and 
marketing. The grower who produces fine quality and so handles 
his products as to get the most consumer dollars for his crop will 
succeed. 


Positive trends indicate the necessity for curtailment of vol- 
ume production with greater effort towards quality production; 
the wider use of cleaning methods, probably brushing, in order 
to enhance the quality and appearance for market; and the use 
of consumer packages so as to carry the extra quality and ap- 
pearance directly to the consumer, thereby capitalizing consumer 
demand and the tremendous power of advertising which lies lat- 
ent in the undeveloped field of cleaning and packaging. 
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Results of Potato Demonstrations in Michigan 
1932 


J. J. BIRD, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


A total of 129 Potato Demonstration Plots were harvested 
in Michigan in 1932. Twenty-five counties were represented 
in the Lower Penisula, where 25 Date of Planting Plots, 53 
Fertilizer and Spacing Plots, 37 Variety Plots, and three 
Variety for Early Market Plots were planted as demonstra- 
tions. In the Upper Peninsula, records were obtained from 
11 Variety Plots in three counties. The types of Demonstra- 
tions were adapted to local interest in the major potato areas 
of the state. 


In practically all cases the county agricultural agents made 
arrangements for the location of plots in their respective 
counties. No effort was made to place the plots on good soil 
other than to select growers who would give the project rea- 
sonable attention in controlling weeds and preventing insect 
injury and would insure harvest results. Practically every 
soil type and degree of fertility representative of Michigan 
potato growing areas was used in this project in an effort to 
obtain practical results. 

Standard outlines were followed in planting the plots, which 
ranged in size from 1/8 to 1/24 acres, replicated twice. Plant- 
ing in nearly all cases was done with a stab planter. 


Slight droughts were experienced in some areas during 
July and August, especially in the southwestern part of the 
state. Throughout the state as a whole, however, the 1932 
growing season was nearer normal than were the seasons of 
1930 and 1931. 

The majority of the plots were visited by local growers, 
sometime during the growing period in connection with field 
meetings or county tours. In many cases harvest results were 
obtained at the time of harvest demonstration meetings. 


Date of Planting 


Michigan’s major potato variety, the Russet Rural, requires 
about four and one-half months of growing season for its 
proper development. In 1932, 25 Date of Planting Plots were 
planted in 18 counties of the Lower Peninsula, primarily to 
demonstrate the importance of early plating of late varieties 
in increasing the acre yield of U. S. Number 1 potatoes. In 
the north, central and southeastern areas, plantings were made 
on approximately May 15, June 1, and June 15, which covered 
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the usual range of planting dates where the growing season 
averages 140 days in length. In the extreme western fruit 
area plantings were made on June 1, June 15, and June 30, 
where the normal growing season is 170 days in length. Many 
growers in the latter area plant after June 25. Russet Rural 
were used in practically all cases. 

The 1932 Date of Planting Plot results justify an earlier 
than average planting date and are presented in the following 
table with the 1930 and 1931 summaries: 


Length of First Number 


Growing Planting of Time Planted 
Year Season Date Plots Early Medium Late 
1932 140 May 15 21 173 146 105 
170 June 1 4 122 106 78 
1930 and 1931 57 107 102 92 


The extreme droughts of 1930 and 1931 seriously affected 
plot results during those seasons. In no case did the June 15 
planting outyield the May 15 planting in 1932. 


Fertilizer and Spacing 


Fifty-three Fertilizer and Spacing Demonstration Plots were 
harvested in 15 counties in 1932. Commercial fertilizer was 
applied by hand at the rate of 500 pounds per acre of a 4-16-8 
analysis and dragged in. Hill spacing ranged from 12 to 36 
inches in the row, rows being three feet apart. Fertilizer and 
spacing was combined in the same plot. 

The following tables give the 1932 results of Fertilizer and 
Spacing Demonstration Plots and a 1926 to 1932 summary of 
the work in Michigan: 


500 Pounds Fertilizer Application and Potato Yield U.S. No. 1 


Year Number Plots Check Fertilizer Gain 
1932 53 142 166 17% 
1926 to 1932 156 146 172 18% 


Under normal price conditions the above fertilizer applica- 
tion results in profitable yield increases on a wide range of 
soil types. Eighteen per cent gain on average yields is not 
sufficient for profits at present potato prices, but percentage 
of gain held for high, as well as for low yields, and the higher 
the yield the more profitable was the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer. 


Potato Hill Spacing and Yield U.S. No. 1 


Year Number Tests 12”-18” 30” -36” Gain 
1932 53 166 143 16% 
1926 to 1932 148 188 149 26% 


Close spacing was an important factor in increasing the 
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yield of marketable potatoes, since besides increasing the yield. 
per acre, the amount of rough, oversized, and hollow heart 
tubers produced when potatoes were hill spaced 24 to 36 inches 
apart in the row was greatly reduced by a hill spacing of 
from 1° to 18 inches. Many growers were surprised to see 
that piants spaced 12 inches in the row stood up through the 
drought seasons practically as well as the plants spaced 36 
inches apart. 
Potato Varieties 


There was much interest in potato varieties in Michigan in 
1932. The Green Mountain variety in the Upper Peninsula has 
aroused attention especially in connection with the 15 pound 
pack marketing venture recently inaugurated. The Russet 
Burbank variety in the Lower Peninsula has created interest 
in the “Top O’ Michigan” area, and interest in white skinned 
varieties was generally prevalent about the southeastern area 
of Michigan. Many local varieties were included with the 
standard ones to demonstrate the unfitness of many such 
varieties. 

The Green Mountain and Russet Burbank varieties have 
not proved well suited to conditions in the Lower Peninsula 
and the following tables bear this out even though weather 
conditions were more than usually favorable for Green Moun- 
tain and Burbank growing: 


Potato Variety Yields U. S. No. 1, 1932 


Number Russet White Green * Russet 
Area Plot Rural Rural Mountain Burbank 
Upper Peninsula 11 370 373 370 
Northern Lower Peninsula 5 248 230 150 
Southeastern Area 10 223 185 215 
State 5 243 239 211 142* 


*There were only five plots throughout the state containing together the 
four major late varieties. 


During field meetings growers observed that the Green Moun- 
tain and Russet Burbank varieties were more severely affected 
by insects than were the Russel Rural and White Rural varieties. 


Early vs. Late Variety for Early Markets 


In some areas the Russet Rural is put on the market from 
twelve to fourteen weeks after planting as an immature and 
poor grade product. The Rural variety is no doubt used since 
the vine is more resistant to insect injury than are the early 
varieties when no spraying is done. 

Three plots containing Russet Rural and Irish Cobbler, rep- 
licated twice, were planted in one of the areas where the above 
practice is common. The plots were planted early, sprayed, and 
harvested in 14 weeks with the following results: 
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Early vs. Late Variety Yield U. S. No. 1, 14 Weeks 


Irish Russet Date Date 
Cobbler Rural Planted Harvested 
OAKLAND COUNTY— 
John Canfield, New Hudson. . 126 63 April 29 August 16 
Frank Williams, Milford 69 a4 April 29 August 16 
Ed. Welsh, Walled Lake —— 109 April 29 August 16 
Average .. 104 72 


The foregoing demonstration proved the value of growing an 
early variety for early market in 1932 in Oakland county. The 
Russet Rurals were also knobby and ill-shaped compared to the 
Irish Cobblers, besides being much more immature. The Cob- 
blers also out-yielded the Russet Rurals in total yield per acre. 


Summary 


Late potatoes planted on May 15 in Central and Northern 
Michigan and on June 1 in Southwestern Michigan out-yielded 
potatoes planted at any later date under the 1932 growing con- 
ditions. 

A 500-pound application of a high analysis fertilizer increases 
yields 17 per cent. The percentage of gain held for high as well 
as for low yields and the use of fertilizer was profitable at pres- 
ent potato prices where yields were high. 

Close spacing in the row reduced the amount of rough, over- 
sized, growth cracked, and hollow heart potatoes, thereby in- 
creasing the yield of salable potatoes per acre 16 per cent, 
besides increasing the total yield per acre when compared with 
a hill spacing of 24 to 36 inches. 

The Irish Cobbler, the most important early variety in Michi- 
gan, out-yielded the Russet Rural, the leading late variety in total 
yield and U.S. No. 1 per acre and were more mature and of much 
better type when both were planted early, sprayed and harvested 
in 14 weeks, indicating the importance of growing an early vari- 
ety for an early market. 


Michigan 300 Bushel Potato Club 
1932 


J. J. BIRD, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


The Michigan 300 Bushel Potato Club of 1932 broke all yield 
records since its organization in 1922. An average of 410 bushels 
per acre was made by the 43 growers who qualified this season. 
The 1932 enrollment is the second largest in the history of the 
club. Russet Rurals were grown by 38 of those qualifying, 
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Green Mountains were grown by four members, and the White 
Rural variety by one. 

Weather conditions were favorable for fair yields over most 
of the State, with an extreme amount of rainfall in July and 
August over much of the Upper Peninsula. Twenty growers 
qualified for club membership in that area. The Southwestern 
portion of the State suffered most severely from drought. 


Since 1931 the Club has been open to all Michigan potato 
growers. Previous to that year it was confined to those who 
produced certified seed. The leading tablestock growers are at 
present practically as well aware of the 300 Bushel activities as 
are the certified growers and relatively few qualifying yields go 
unnoticed. It is worthy of note that, considering the relation 
between production methods and vields, 38 of the 43 1932 mem- 
bers are certified growers. 

In order to qualify for membership in the Michigan 300 Bushel 
Club a grower must produce an average of 300 or more bushels 
of potatoes per acre on five or more acres. A complete outline 
of production methods employed is also required and is the most 
important feature of the Club. A systematic record of produc- 
tion methods followed by the outstanding growers in the State 
each year is best obtained by means of the acre yield clubs or 
contests. 

Mr. John Eilola, Hancock, Houghton county, heads the list of 
the 1932 Club members with his record-breaking yield for Michi- 
gan of 584 bushels of certified Green Mountain per acre on 914 
acres. Heavy rainfall during July assisted in boosting yields in 
the Houghton vicinity. Mr. Eilola, however, is an outstanding 
grower of certified seed and well versed in potato culture. His 
yield is a new State record on five or more acres, and displaces 
the record of 538 bushels per acre set by Mr. Delongchamp of 
Champion in 1931. 

Mr. Eilola summer fallowed a mixed sod for his 1932 crop, 
dragged or disked 11 times, planted 20 bushels of certified seed 
per acre, spaced his plants 14 inches apart in the row, applied 
400 pounds of a 5-8-7 analysis commercial fertilizer, row cul- 
tivated only once, and made nine applications of Bordeaux Mix- 
ture with a high pressure sprayer. 

Mr. Alphonse Verschure, Manistique, Schoolcraft county, and 
Mr. John Soderman, Crystal Falls, Iron county, tied for second 
place with a yield of 554 bushels per acre of certified Russet 
Rurals. Both are certified seed growers of long standing and 
have consistently qualified for Club membership for many years. 
Mr. Verschure uses more commercial fertilizer per acre than 
any other member. He applied 1800 pounds per acre of a home 
mixed fertilizer having a 1-17-8 analysis. Mr. Soderman applied 
400 pounds of a 3-15-12 fertilizer besides an acreage application 
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of barnyard manure. Mr. Verschure planted 30 bushels of seed 
per acre and Mr. Soderman 22. They spaced plants 11 inches 
apart in the row and sprayed six times with high pressure 
machines. Mr. Russel Tennant, Manistique, was fourth with a 
yield of 538 bushels of certified White Rurals, and Mr. O. Mus- 
grave, Newberry, fifth, with 535 bushels of certified Russet 
Rurals. The highest yield in the Lower Peninsula was 508 bush- 
els per acre, produced by Mr. Charles Cetas of Good Hart, Mr. 
Lee Fowler, Mayville, whose yield of 348 bushels was the high- 
est recorded yield this season in the Southern half of the State 
deserves mention when the relative weather conditions in that 
area are considered. 


Following is a summary of the various methods of production 
followed by the 1932 Club Members: 


Thirty-three of the 43 members fall plowed despite the objec- 
tion raised by the average grower to this practice. Twenty-three 
plowed down alfalfa or sweet clover sod. The fields were dragged 
or disked an average of 7.4 times, including dragging after 
planting. An average of only 2.5 row cultivations were made, 
and two growers did not use a row cultivator, but depended 
entirely upon the use of the drag and weeder after planting to 
control weeds. Those omitting the use of the row cultivator had 
fields free from weeds and produced certified seed. One of them 
used the two horse weeder eight times on his ten acre field. 


An average of 9.5 loads of barnyard manure and 400 pounds 
of a high analysis fertilizer was applied per acre. Under present 
circumstances many growers were not able to apply commercial 
fertilizer, which accounts for the low average application. The 
average fertilizer application by 300 Bushel Club Members has 
averaged approximately 550 pounds per acre during the past 
few years. 


The use of a generous amount of seed has always been asso- 
ciated with the consistent production of high yields in Michigan. 
The 1932 Club Members planted on an average, 22 bushels of 
seed per acre. Those growers plant large seed pieces, usually 
weighing two ounces or more. The greatest amount planted was 
32 bushels per acre. This affords a wide contrast with the amount 
of seed used by the majority of growers who plant less than 
14 bushels per acre, 9 and 10 bushels being common in many 
districts. 


An earlier date of planting is the rule with the Club Members 
when compared to the planting dates commonly followed in the 
various areas. This makes for more mature stock, lessens the 
possibility of field frost injury, and increases yields. An aver- 
age hill spacing of 13 inches indicated that the closer spacing 
when coupled with proper fertility and careful spraying, gave 
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best yields. An average of 6 spray applications of Bordeaux 
Mixture was applied throughout the season. 


Members of the 300 Bushel Club are awarded medals in the 
form of a miniature model of the approved type of the Russet 
Rural variety. The medals are made of gold, silver, and bronze, 
and are awarded in the respective acre yield classes of 400 bushels 
or over, 350 to 400, and 300 to 350 bushels per acre. 


Crop and Market News 


(Contributed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


Prices Show Some Improvement 


Potato production for the entire year was finally estimated 
at 356,600,000 bushels. This is about 2,800,000 less than the 
November forecast and 19,000,000 bushels less than the total 
1931 crop, but just about equal to the recent five-year average. 
The 18 surplus-producing late-potato States now report 249,000,- 
000 bushels, a decrease of 2,000,000 from November and 12,400, 
000 below last year’s crop. The 12 other late States have slightly 
over 42,000,000 bushels-——about a million less than the November 
forecast but 6,300,000 more than in 1931. 


Average yield per acre for the United States was around 106 
bushels. Growers’ reports indicate that the harvest acreage this 
year amounted to 2,626,000 acres in the 30 late States, or 34,000 
acres less than the July 1 estimate of plantings. Some increases 
over the planted acreage are now found in the harvested acreage 
reported for a few of the States but these increases are exceeded 
by the acreage lost in certain other late States, chiefly central 
and western, as a result of varying causes including drought, 
blight and freezing temperatures at harvest. 

teports from 22 States, where seed-potato certification is car- 
ried on, indicate that the production of certified stock this season 
is about 6,900,000 bushels, compared with 8,765,000 last season. 
The average price received by growers of seed has been about 
47 cents per bushel, as against 58 cents in 1931 and $1.25 two 
years ago. 

Shipments from the leading late States continued much below 
the volume of last season, although prices of some kinds of pota- 
toes during December were equal to, or higher than, those of the 
year before. Shippers in Maine, New York and Michigan were 
receiving more than they did in late 1931. The weekly movement 
for December average 2,500 cars, compared with 3,000 a year 
ago. Production in those 18 important late States was about 
5 per cent lighter than in 1931. Shipments from this group had 
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totaled 48,000 cars by mid-December, compared with 71,000 the 
year before—a decrease of 32 per cent. 


A slight weakness had developed by late December at most 
shipping points for potatoes. However, the general price-level 
was higher than the month before. The f. o. b. market in north- 
ern Maine ranged 56c-58c per 100 pounds sacked of best Green 
Mountains, while Round Whites in western New York advanced 
to 68c-73c. Russet Rurals strengthened in western Michigan 
to 52c-55c per 100-pound bag, and Round Whites were firm in 
Wisconsin at 52c-53c, with sales in Minnesota lower at 45c-48c. 
Southern Colorado had declined on Brown Beautys to 35c-371l4c 
cash-track, and Red McClures to 40c-45c. Southern Idaho held 
steady on Russet Burbanks at 35c-40c, with Rurals at 30c per 
sack. Yakima Valley of Washington was firm on Russet Bur- 
banks at $10 per ton sacked. Eastern jobbing markets were 
mostly firm at $1-$1.40 per 100 pounds sacked of Maine Green 
Mountains. The Chicago carlot market weakened on Northern 
Round Whites to a range of 75c-77!4c, with Idaho Russets at 
$1.15-$1.20. 


Notes 


Michigan District Potato Shows—1932 


A well organized system of district potato shows has contrib- 
uted much toward influencing the acre yield, quality of stock, and 
standardization of varieties in Michigan. 

A total of 1036 potato exhibits were entered in the five district 
shows of 1932. Of these 877 were peck or 32-potato exhibits, 65 
were bushel exhibits of certified seed, and 94 were single potato 
exhibits for best potato. Approximately $3800 was offered ex- 
hibitors and contestants. 

The activity of the High School Vocational Agricultural stu- 
dents and especially the 4-H potato clubs throughout the state 
was evident from the fact that 383 of the 877 peck exhibits 
were entered by the Junior Department. A special effort is 
made to further the efforts of the Junior element at all of the 
shows. 

The Russet Rural variety constituted 63 per cent of all exhibits 
shown. The Green Mountain was next in number of exhibits, 
White Rural third, and Irish Cobbler fourth. The remaining 
varieties constitute a very small part of show exhibits in the 
State at the present time. The premium lists are designed to 
center interest on the above varieties and to discourage the 
growing of varieties of little economic importance in Michigan. 

The District Show Season begins annually in the Upper Penin- 
sula during the third week of October and continues through 
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the third week of November. The 1932 show locations, dates, 
number of exhibits, and sweepstakes winner at each show are 
as follows: Upper Peninsula at Newberry, October 19-20-21, 
258 entries, sweepstakes winner, Mr. Russel Tennant, Manistique, 
on White Rurals; Top O’ Michigan at Gaylord, October 26-27-28, 
290 exhibits, sweepstakes winner, Mr. Clinton Blanchard, Char- 
levoix, on Russet Rurals; Western Michigan at Cadillac, Novem- 
ber 2-3-4, 217 exhibits, sweepstakes winner, Mr. Carl Hoitenga, 
Lake City, on Russet Rural; Thumb O’ Michigan at Mayville, 
November 8-9-10, 198 exhibits, sweepstakes winner, Miss Ger- 
aldine Fowler, Mayville, on 4-H exhibit of Russet Rurals; South- 
western Michigan at Kalamazoo, November 14-15-16, 124 exhib- 
its, sweepstakes winner, Mr. John Woodman, Paw Paw, on Rus- 
set Rurals. The Top O’ Michigan show started in 1923 and was 
the first district show organized in Michigan. The Upper Penin- 
sula show is the most recent, having started in 1929. 


Educational features in connection with the shows consisted 
of grading and variety and disease identification contests open 
to all those in attendance. A special program of identification 
contests is annually conducted at all shows for the 4-H club 
members and Smith-Hughes students. Local results of Fertilizer 
and Spacing, Date of Planting, and Variety Demonstration Plots 
were emphasized in meetings and exhibits. Also a general pro- 
gram of interest to growers was conducted at all shows. 

The plan of organization of each district association is prac- 
tically similar. Counties constitute the membership, and county 
assessments, according to number of exhibitors or farm popula- 
tion, eliminate the need for individual exhibitor fees. The State 
Department of Agriculture also contriutes toward the premium 
awards. 

All district potato shows have made a very decided improve- 
ment in quality of exhibits since their organization, a result 
which has not come through better showmanship alone. It is 
evident that improved production practices have largely brought 
this about since over 80 per cent of the premiums offered in the 
open classes are won by producers of certified seed in the seed 
areas. Proper hill spacing of potatoes to prevent rough oversized 
stock, the proper date of planting to obtain the production of 
mature potatoes that will consequently skin less in handling, 
and the practical elimination of mechanical injury by proper 
methods of digging and handling, are a few of the important 
points that many growers of high quality stock have come to 
appreciate and which are directly reflected in the quality of 
show exhibits. At present it is practically impossible for a 
grower of mediocre quality potatoes handled in the usual man- 
ner, to place in the top ten with a standard variety in any potato 
show in Michigan. 

—J. J. BIRD. 
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Review of Recent Literature 


From Plant Breeding Abstracts, Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics, 
Cambridge, England 


Jorstad, I. and Lunden, A. P. Investigations on the inheritance 
of immunity to wart disease (Synchytrium endobioticum) 
(Schib.) (Perc.) in the potato. Meld. Norg. Landbr. Hisk. 1932: 
12: 286-304. 


Experimental methods are described in some detail. Selfing 
the susceptible variety Centifolia and crossing it with other sus- 
ceptible varieties gave only susceptibles. Selfed progenies of six 
immune varieties segregated into three immune: one susceptible. 
This applies also to the variety Flourball and the results of Sala- 
man and Lesley are interpreted on this basis rather than as a 
two factor ratio. The immunity factors in all these six vari- 
eties—Jubel, Hindenburg, Pepo, Seydlitz, Tanneberg and Flour- 
ball, are regarded as identical and named X. Most crosses of 
immune with susceptible varieties segregated in 1: 1 ratios. The 
Golden Lass x Centifolia cross, however, gave ratios approxi- 
mating to 3 immune: 5 susceptible and it is thought probable 
that the former parent is heterozygous for two complementary 
immunity factors Y and Z, distinct from that in the six varieties 
above and for one of which Centifolia is also heterozygous. It is 
further supposed that Jubel contains one of these two factors in 
the heterozygous state in addition to X and that Sagerud contains 
the other, thus accounting for the 5:3 ratios in the FI of this 
cross. The variety of Edzell Blue is also supposed to carry Y 
in the homozygous condition in addition to Xx this accounts for 
the 7:1 ratios observed in the cross of this variety with Richter’s 
Jubel (Xx yy Zz). In the cross Kerr’s Pink x Richter’s Jubel 26 
immune: 1 susceptible were obtained from which it is concluded 
that Kerr’s Pink carries two immunity factors X and X' in a 
heterozygous condition and is at the same time homozygous for Y. 


Journees d’ etudes pour l’amelioration de la culture de la pomme 
de terre (Bruxelles 1931. Conference on the improvement of 
potato cultivation (Brussels 1931) Bull. Agric. et Hort., Belg., 
1931; (5): 24-115. 


The results of experiments show that it is possible to keep 
potato stocks free from disease by rigorous selection. A pro- 
gram is given for testing new varieties with respect to resistance 
to virus and other diseases, culinary value, and commercial value. 
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LA AAA A AAAA 


When we say... AMMO-PHOS 
HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 
-are Superior FOR POTATOES 


With only half as much bulk to handle, the cost of fertilizing for 
an acre is lowered or considerably less. 


Time and labor in “tending” the planter are reduced; hoppers 
are filed at the end of the row, thus increasing the acreage 
planted each day. 


Since it is more soluble, the phosphoric acid in Ammo-Phos 
High-Analysis Fertilizers moves down into the soil, within easy 
reach of the feeding roots. 


The nitrogen of Ammo-Phos is in the form of ammonia, which 
is not easily leached from the soil and is gradually changed to the 
nitrate form as required by the plant. 


There is Jess danger of burning or injury to germinating seeds 
and to young plants. “High-analysis fertilizers, properly and 
evenly applied, are less likely to cause burning of the seeds and 
young plant roots than the old-time low-analysis materials.” 
— Ohio Extension Service 
You are assured of excellent mechanical condition. Properly 
formulated with Ammo-Phos, a free-running material, high- 
analysis fertilizers are always in good drilling condition. 


Potash can be included in the right proportions to meet the 
needs of the plants for this essential fertilizing compound. 
Magnesium and other essential elements or materials are 
easily added to the mixture, if required. 


Write for our booklet “‘Ammo-Phos High-Analysis Fertilizers for Potatoes." 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Aero Cyanamid and Ammo-Phos 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMMO-PHOS High-Analysis Fertilizers 
Contain More Than 30% Plant Food 
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